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NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. 0. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German io King’s College, London. 


(1.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 

1. NEEBUHR’S GRIECHI-CHE HEROENGE- 
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With Notes, Tablea and Index. New dition 


ss. 
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Biographical! Notice of the Author. 
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recommend the to euhcolmasters im of 

an 

ining and Teading-book for the middie or higher 


Fourth Edition, imo. cloth, ts 6d. 
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Beocond Edition, Svo. cloth, 5e. 
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to 
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A PRACTICAL ‘INTRODUCTION to 
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1amo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Bdition. 
SECOND OOURSB. Sixth Editie:. 
‘The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3. 64. 

LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 

fom iat into Preach. With With Notes by NEVEU 


18mo. cloth, be. 
A propennetl GUIDE to the STUDY of 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BIAGGI, iste Professor of 
in Queen's Coilege, London. London 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, )2mo. cloth, 54. 
BIAGGI’S PRUSATORI ITALIANL Ex 


1amo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Be- 


vised and Improved ti late Italian Profersor at 
King’s College. Londou-—A to 


Price 5s. crown 8vo. cloth, 

I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 

EURIPID $ 10 ith Explan Notes, 
IS ION. With E 
Price 3s. 6d. Svo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ESCHY- 


Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, 
Rev WATBON, 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TENE’ LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
with Exercises and Vocabulary by Or. W. 


Crown 8vo. Ta. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-strect, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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tinuatio Chronicarum '—Pearson’s ‘ Banbury Chap-Books.’ 
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SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD, THE CONDOTTIERE, 
SOME OF HIS LINEAL DESCENDANTS. 

A large number of lineal descendants of the 
famous soldier of fortune John Hawkwood are to 
be found in the ranks of the English peerage at the 
present time. 

(1) From the marriage of Antiocha, Hawkwood’s 
daughter by his first wife, with Sir William de 
Coggeshall, of Codham, co. Essex ; (2) through the 
marriage of Coggeshall’s daughter, Blanch, with 
John Doreward, son of John Doreward, Speaker 
of the Commons in 1399; (3) through the marriage 
of Doreward’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Doreward, 
with Thomas Fotheringaye ; (4) through the mar- 
riage of Fotheringaye’s daughter, Margaret, with 
Nicholas Beaupré, of Beaupré Hall, co. Norfolk ; 
and (5) through the marriage of Beaupré’s grand- 
daughter, Dorothy Beaupré, with Sir Robert Bell, 
Speaker of the Commons in 1575, descend :— 

1. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, through the 

iage of Dorothy, the second daughter of Sir 
Robert and Lady y Bell, with Sir Henry 
Hobart, the male lineal ancestor of the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire. 

of Henrietta, daughter of the Earl of Back- 


inghamshire, with her first husband, the first Karl 
of Belmore, and the marriage of their daughter, 
Louisa, with the sixth Earl of Sandwich. 

3, The Marquis of Lothian, through the marriage 


ational | beth Georgiana, daughter of the sixth 


of Henrietta, above named, with her second hus- 
band, the sixth Marquis of Lothian. 

4. Lord Clinton, through the m of Eliza- 

is of 

Lothian, with the nineteenth Lord Clinton. = 

5. The Earl of Mount Edgoumbe, through the 
marriage of Sophia, daughter of the second Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, with the second Earl of Mount 

6. The Marquis ipon, through the marriage 
of Sarah Albinia Louisa, daughter of the fourth 
_ of Buckinghamshire, with the first Marquis of 


ipon. 

7. The Earl of t, through the marriage of 
Frances, the third ps tage Sir Robert and 
a Dorothy ry = with Sir Anthony Dering, and 
the marriage o' ir great-great- ddaughter 
Catherine Dering, with Sir John Perceval, Bart., 
the father of the first Earl of Egmont. 

8. The Earl of Mount Cashell, through the mar- 
riage of Helena, daughter of the first Karl of Eg- 
mont, with the first Earl of Moira, and the marriage 
of their daughter, Helena, with the first Earl of 
Mount Cashell. 

9. Lord Brabourne, through the marriage of 
Mary Dering, great-granddaughter of Sir Anthony 

ring, before named, with Sir Thomas Knatch- 
bull, Bart., lineal male ancestor of Lord Brabourne. 

10. Earl Sondes, through the marriage of Eleanor, 
sister of Lord Brabourne, with the fourth Earl 
Th Cou of Courtown, daug 

1l. The ntess hter of the 

12. e , through the marriage of 
Mary Julia, daughter of the fourth Earl Sondes, 
with the first Lord de Ramsey. 

13. The Earl of Winchilsea, through the mar- 
riage of Frances, daughter of Sir Edmund Bell 
and granddaughter of Sir Robert and Lady Dorothy 
Bell, with Sir Heneage Finch, lineal male ancestor 
of the Earls of Winchilsea. ; 

14. The Duke of Rutland, the marriage 
of Charlotte, daughter of the second Earl of Not- 
tingham, grandson of Sir Heneage and Lady Frances 
Finch, with the sixth Dake of Somerset, and the 
marriage of their daughter, Frances, with the father 
of the fourth Duke of Rutland. 

15. Lord Forester, through the marriage of 
Katherine, daughter of the first Duke of Rutland, 
with the first Lord Forester. 

16, Lady Colville of Culross, through the mar- 
riage of her mother, Elizabeth Katherine, daughter 
of the first Lord Forester, with the second Lord 
Carrington. 

17. The Earl of Londesborough, through the 
marriage of Cecil, daughter of the first Lord 
Forester, with the first Earl of Londesborough. 

18. Tne Countess of Bradford, sister of the first 
Countess of Londesborougb. 

19, The Marquis of Bristol, through the mar- 
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of Katherine Isabella, daughter of the fifth 
e of Rutland, with the second Marquis of 


Bristol. 

20. The Countess of Clancarty, sister of the third 
Marquis of Bristol. 

21. The Earl of Aylesford, from Hi first 
Earl of Aylesford, grandson of Sir Heneage Finch, 
and younger brother ofthe seoond Karl of Notting: 


Tho Bast of the mar- 


through 
' Fs of Anne, daughter of the first Earl of Ayles- 


with the first Earl of Dartmouth. 

23. Lerd Sherborne, through the marriage of 

ee daughter of the second Lord Stawell, and 
daughter of the first Earl of Dartmouth, 
orth the second Lord Sherborne. 

24, The Earl of Feversham, through the mar- 
riage of Charlotte, daughter of the second Earl of 
Dartmouth, with first Earl of 

25. The Earl of Idon, through the 
Louisa, daughter of the first Earl of Seven, 
with the second Earl of Eldon. 

26. The Earl of Ducie, thro the marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter of the third of Dartmouth, 
with the second Earl of Ducie. 

27. Lord Bagot, through the marriage of Louisa, 
daughter of the third Earl of Dartmouth, with the 
Lord Bagot. Joun H. Jossetrn. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6% S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 

376; ii. 102, 324, 8565 ; iii. 101, 2 ae 123, 326, 422 ; 


43, 130, 362, 463, 506 ; 402 ; viii. | vem 
188, 4 402.) 


Vol. XXIIL. 
P.17 ~ ‘wag “Bishopswearmouth” read Bishop- 


wearmowu' 
22 b. For “Stonehewer” read Stonhewer. 
27 a, 1. 2 from foot. For “simlar” read 
ilar. 
37. J 


P. 

sim 

P. . P. Greaves. See Morell, ‘ Hist, Mod. 
Phil.’ 1846, ii. 285-7; ‘ New Theosophic Revela- 
tions,’ from his MS. Journal, port., 8vo., 1847; 
*Triune Life, Divine and Human,’ 1880. 

P. 38. John Greaves. John Ray calls him 
“that learned and curious observer of all natural 
and artificial rarities” (‘Three Discourses,’ 1713, 


? 
P. 46 a. Bisho 
J. Newton, and “William Knight. 


P. 848, Ko . Why not Comenius ? 
P. 107 b. For “Stoke-Severn” read Severn 


P. 112 a, For “Cosen” read Cosin. 
P. 113 b. For “Transactions” read Publica- 


. 117 a. George Grenville and Junius. See 


a. John d. 1700. See Nelson's 
‘Bull,’ 1714, 263. 

P, 255 a. Ewood This 
isin he parish of Halifax, Yorkshire. Grimshaw’s 
was also written ~ J. Newton, 1799, 
1854; and by William Myles, 1806, 1813. He 
only pamphlet, *On the Miracles,’ was reprinted 
in the Weal. Mag., 1819, p. 115. Three of his 
letters to Whitefield in the Leeds Mercury, Sep- 
Southey's of the Countess 
of Hun on xxvi.; 
‘Memoir of H. More,’ iii. nson’s 

* Fletcher,’ 371 ; Sidney's ‘Walker, 249 ; * Life of 
» A Adam’; * Life of Venn,’ 1834, ref. ; ; Tyerman’s 
‘Oxford Methodists’; Denny rlin’s * Life of 
WP me b, L 6. For “S Spence. 

255 6. For “Spencer” read 
P. 270 b. Gronow’s duels, See Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 


233. 
P. 280 b. See Junius’s criticism of Mansfield’s 
in the Grosvenor case (Letter xli., No- 
H. Gro See his poem xed 
ive. to 
I. Watts’s ‘ Horse Lyrice’; iner,’ 
1778, p. 92. 
| 296 a, Hull Bishop’s; p. 342 a, Bishop's 


mo 298 b. Bishop Grove. See Patrick’s ‘Autob.) 

Pp. 330-1. Oldham ridicules the “hideous 

as volume” (‘Satire touching Nobility 

Scott’s ‘Rob Roy,’ x. > 

an 337 a. Trindon. ery Trimdon? For 
“at the North Bailey” read in. 

tronage of a learned 


P. 347. Bishop Gunning’s 
Dissenter, see Nelson’s ‘Ball 1714, p. 168; 
* Life of Bishop Stillingfleet,’ 25. 
P. 349 b. For “ Fontenelles’” read Fontenelle’s. 
P. 354 a. An extract from and commendation 
of Gurnall’s book at the beginning of Baxter's 
* Reformed Pastor.’ 


P. 356 a. There is an edition of Edmund Gur 
nay’s ‘ Christi,’ 12mo., London, for I. Boler 


at the Marigold in Paul’s "Churchyard, 1630. 
Dedicated to the very worshipfall Richard Stubbe, 
Gurnay also 


esquire, who had been his godfather. 


Pryme’s ‘Autob.,’ 383. Hammond's Sixteenth 
m 
p. 122-3, a Pp. 204-5, Raleigh. lady 
Pp. 124-5. Sir Grenville seized some # to | 
belonging to the Earl of Snffolk in and } 
(‘ Liters Cromwellii,’ 1676, pp. 212-13). 

P. 132 a. There are some lines on the death of 
Capt. Tho. Grenville in Shenstone’s fourteenth “, 
P. 142.8. Orembery, in Yorkshire. Some mis- 
reading. we 
; P. 212 egister of Walter de Gray.’ Py 
iii. 
P. 
ach 
ham. 
P 
P 
of L 
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P 
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commends his book to Richard Stubbe’s two 
daughters, oa cousen Yeluerton and the 


“to Mr. Robert Rudde of St, Florence in Southwales, 
and Mr. Henry Godly of Onehouse in Suffolke, my very 
and learned Tutors, and to my singular friend Mr. 
r Porter of Cambridge, and te my Christian friends 
the parishioners of Edgfield,” 
Pp. 360-1. Hudson Gurney. See Pryme’s 
‘Autob.,’ 81. 
383-4. Adverse criticism of Wm. Guthrie 
by Gray (ed. Mason, 1827, p. 366). 
Pp. 388-9. H. Guy. See ‘Topog. and Geneal.,’ 
ii. 380 ; Gent. Mag., 1770, p. 415. 
P. 413 a. “Bishop Ryder’s” is not a place, but 
achurch in memory of Bishop Ryder at Birming- 
ham 


P. 415 b. For “Stamford” read Stanford. 

P. 420 a. Praise of Bishop Hacket for bis care 
of Lichfield Cathedral in the dedication of Degge’s 
*Parson’s Counsellor,’ 168). 

P. 421. fanatic. See Hammond, 

Directory and Liturgy,’ 1646, pp. 45, 72. 
P. 439 b. 
Ww. C. B. 


P. 27 a, 1. 10. For “ di” read Cogitandi. 
P. 43 b, 1. 38. After “ Briggestoke” add now 
133 a, 1. 43. After “property” add except 
which he had inherited from his wife. 

157 b, 1. 8. For “elected” read i 

by the owner of Audley End. 

1. 4, and p. 163 a, 1. 10. For “ War- 
Brooke 


, 1. 17 from bottom. For “Coldwell” 
1. 9 from bottom. For “1628” read 


32, sqq. There is something wrong 
hard to say what was meant. 
J. 8. 
P. 393. Guyon’s biographer is particularly un- 
fortunate in his spelling of foreign names. One 
could easily forgivesuch small slips as, e.g., “honved” 
for honvéd, ““Kaplona” for Kdpolna; but it would 
require the talent of guessing and patience of a 
Champollion to decipher, ¢. g., “Sukoro,” which is 
evidently meant for Pdkozd, the only clue to this 
name being the date of the defeat of the Ban of 
Croatia. Further, “Schewechat” should be 
Schwechat, and “Dembrinski” is the misspelt 
name of the well-known Polish General Dembinski. 
. Guyon’s maiden name is also wrongly given ; 
it should be Splényi, and not “Spleny.” Judging 
the list of authorities appended to the article 
writer has not consulted a single book on the 
history of the War of Independence in Hungary in 


1848-9, h several of them have appeared in 
almost language. L. L. K. 


. 


PEDIGREE OF GRIFFITH AP LLEWELLYN, 
PRINCE OF WALES, 1039 TO 1063. 
(See 7% S. ix, 368; x. 32.) 

Roderic the Great, King of Wales 843 to 877, 
married Angharad, daughter of Meuric, and on his 
death the kingdom was divided amongst his three 
sons, from all of whom Griffith ap Llewellyn was 
descended. 

Anaraud, the eldest, succeeded to North Wales, 
and died 915, leaving two sons, Idwal-Voel and 
Elis, but Howel-Dha, their cousin, assumed the 
regency of the state, and on the death of Idwal in 
948 was elected king. 

Elis was killed in 940, leaving a son, Cynan. 

P ng left a daughter Trawst, who married 
itsylht. 

Sitsylht was one of the eight tributary kings 
who did homage to Edgar of England in 973, and 
rowed his barge down the river Dee to Chester (see 
Roger of Wendover, Florence of Worcester, 
thew of Westminster). He died at the close of the 
pam leaving a son Llewellyn, the father of 


Cadeth, the second son of Roderic the Great, 
as of ~ Wales, 
immediately dispossessed: his younger brother 
Mervyn of Powys Land, the third division of Wales, 
and reigned in his stead. His country was ravaged 
by the Danes in 913, and he died in that year, 
leaving a son Howel-Dha, mentioned above. 

Howel-Dha (Howell the Good) was thus king of 
two-thirds of the Principality, in 915 nt of the 
remaining third, and in 948 king of all Wales. In 
921 he suffered defeat by Edward the Elder, and 
in 927 by Athelstan (Hoveden, Malmesbury, and 
Florence). In 916 his queen was captured at 
the storming of Brecknock by Ethelfreda, Lady of 
Mercia and daughter of Alfred the Great (Henry 
of Huntingdon and Florence). He 948, 
leaving a son, Owain. 

oun of Roderic’s sons, received 
Powys d (Mid Wales); he lived some years 
after his expulsion by Cadeth, dying about the 
beginning of the tenth century, and left a son, 
Llewellyn. 

Llewellyn appears to have regained some part at 
least of his father’s kingdom from Howel-Dha, as 
he is mentioned by Roger of Wendover and Mat- 
thew of Westminster as aiding Edmund Ironsides 
in a war with Cumbria in 946, and described as 
King of Demetria (the south coast of Wales). He 
left an only daughter, Angharad. 

harad married Owain ap Howel, mentioned 
above, and thus united the houses of Cadeth and 
Mervyn, sons of Roderic. 

Owain ap Howel and Angharad left two sons, 
Meredith and Enion. Owain died in 987. 

Meredith had previously, in 985, conquered 
North Wales and Anglesey, and on the death of 
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his father became King Paramount of all Wales. 
He was possibly one of the five kings who fell at 
the battle of Penhoe, won by the Danes in 1000. 
Meredith left an only daughter, Avgharad. 
Angharad, dangbter of Meredith, married Lie- 


‘reign was peaceful, bat he was slain in the latter 
year by Iago ap Idwal. After his death Angharad 
married Consyn, one of ber nobles. Llewellyn and 
Angharad left one son, Griffith, the subject of this 


pedigree. : 
Griffith ap Llewellyn killed Iago ap Idwal, King 
of North Wales, in 1038, and Griffith ap Tador, 
King of South Wales (grandson of Eaion ap Owain), 
in 1055, gradually extending his power over the 
whole Principality. In 1055 he ravaged Hereford, 
slew Leofgar the bishop, and helped to reinstate 
his father-in-law, the ished Earl A of 
Mercia. He, however, retreated before Earl Id 
in 1061, was deposed 1063, and murdered by his 
own people August 5, 1064. Harold placed his 
half-brothers Rhbiwallon and Bleddyn, the sons of 
his mother’s marriage with Consyn, on his throne. 
Griffith married Edgitha, sister of Edwin and Mor- 
ear and granddaughter of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
and Godiva, of Coventry renown, and left issue. 
After his death Edgitha married his conqueror 
Harold, and thus in 1066 was for a few months 
of England. 
* Ipse (Harold II.) Edgivam sororem Edwini et 
i uxorem habebat, que prius Gritfridi for- 
tissimi Regis Gualloram conjanx fuerat” (see 
Orderic 492p and William of a 
. ANDREW. 


Watrer 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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(To be continued.) 


Acapemy.—Nares remarks on this word that 
anciently it was accented on the first syllable ; 
and he gives as follows two quotations to establish 
the point :— 

Being one of note before he was a man, 
Is still remembered in that Academy. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Cust. of Country,” II. i. 
The fiend has much to do that keeps a school, 
Or is the father of a family ; 7 
Or governs but a country poem lemy. 
Ben Jonson, ‘Sad Shepherd,’ IIT. i. 
He then says that Johnson speaks of this old 
accentuation, which he qaotes ‘Love's Labour’s 
Lost’ (I. i.) to prove, although, says Nares, edi- 
tions now have academe. What are we to under- 
stand from all this? The lines he cites himself, 


which I have given above, lie under precisely the 


same necessity of being read as oxytone. It makes 
a much better Eaulish word, to my thinking, as 

academe than as academy. It would also conform 
to the Greek accent and true pronunciation 


©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


American Hisroricat Societizs.—An Ameri- 
can correspondent has kindly sent to me a list of 
the historical societies of the United States and 
Canada. If you give it a place in ‘N. & Q.’ it 
may be of service to your readers :— 


Maine Historical Society, Portland, Maine. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, N.H. 

Rhode Island Historic +1 Society, rovidence, R.I. 

New York Historical Society, znd Astor 11th Street, 
New York, 

Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 

New York Geneal:gical and Biographical Society, 19, 
West 44:h Street, New York. 

Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, New York, 

Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

American Antiquarian Societ Worcester, 

Vermont Historical 3 

New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, wd 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 1300, Locust Street, 
Philadelpbia, 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md. 

lowa Historical Society, Iowa City, lowa. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis, 

Smitheonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 

Virginia Historica! Society, Richmond, Va. 

Georgia Historical Society, 8.vannah, Ga. 

South Carolina Historical Society, Charleston, S.C. 

New Brunswick Historical Society, St. John, N.B. 

Worcester Society of Antiquity, Box 732, Worcester 


Mass, 

Delaware Historical Society, Wilmington, Del, 

Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kansas, 

Southern Historical Socrety, Richmond, Va. 

Society, Frank fort, Ky. 

Chicazo Historical Society, Chic«go, 

Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Pilgrim Society. Plymouth, Mass, 

Canada Literary and Historical Society, Quebec. 

La Société Historique de Montreal, ues Cartier, 
Ecole Normale, Rue Sherbrooke, 

Prince Bdward Island Historical Society, Charlotte- 
town, 

Michigan State Historical Society, Lansing, Michigan, 

Nebraska State Historical Society, Linevin, Ni 

Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society, Box 1266, 
Canada. 

New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven, 


Anox. 


Niwergente Osnrorr 
Dartes.—Daring a recent ioquiry I lighted upon a 
curious discovery, which may be as interesting and 
novel to others as it was to myself, This is that 
these two centuries exactly correspond as to day 
and date, so that knowing the day of the week of 
any date of this centary, one can at once fix the 
day of the corresponding date of the seventeenth 
century. Thus, July 14, 1890, being a Monday, 
it will be found that July 14, 1690, was also a 
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Monday; and so with any other two dates of 
which eekday of one is known. It is need- 
less to dwell upon the convenience and usefulness 
of this happy coincidence. 

A. W. Roperrsoy. 
Aberdeen. 


To Sepatz.—Dr. John O the Noncon- 
formist divine, uses the expression “to sedate 
these contests,” in the sense of to allay or to bring 

_ to an end. is is not a verb that has won the 
favour of modern authors, but 
that it had currency when Owen used it. e 


en 
quoted occurs in the preface to vol. viii. 
. 48) of the ‘ Works,’ as published by Johnstone 


and Hunter. It would be interesting to find aj A dra 


similar usage in another seventeenth-centary writer. 


Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ovriositrzs or DerivaTion.—Some years since 
a writer of eminence expressed in ‘N. & Q.’ his 
intention of making a collection of the most re- 
markable curiosities of derivation which came in 
his way. Here is one which may iheae fe obtain 
a place. Cobbett =, At avi (certainly 
mamed by some sic]) called Inkpen” 
(* Rural Rides,’ 1853, p. 36). Ep. 

A vate Marniace.—The following letter from 
the Times of December 29, 1887, seems worthy of 


&Q.’ It is headed “A Fact 
the late Sir George ewall Lewis ”:— 
Sir,—In the registers of this church (St. Alphege, 
Greenwich) I have found the following oe “ Mar. 
riages.—Nov. 18, 1685.—John Cowper of this parish, 
alsman in n Elizabeth's College, aged 108 and 
Margarett Thomas, of Charlton, in Kent, 80 years, 
by licence of ye Lord Bishop of Rochester, and leave of 
ye governours of ye Draipers’ Company.” 
ours faithfully, 


Brooxe Lamsent, Vicar, 
December 26. 
ALPHA, 
Swircnpack Raitway.— ing to a book- 


seller's catalogue there is a large folding plate in 
Lord Baltimore's ‘ Gaudia Poetics’ CAnguste, 
1770) representing mountains,” a 
switch railway, in St. 


THe Rosin Wren. — The 
author of ‘Mary Anerley’ has the following. 
Lieutenant Carraway, Customs officer, speaks in 
regard to Robin Lyth, free-trader, “‘ Aha, my 
Robin, fine Robin as you are, I shall catch 

iping with your Jenny Wren to-night!’ 
ieutenant shared the popular ignorance of simplest 
natural history.” It is certainly singular that the 
wren should be regarded as the mate of the robin, 
but Mr. Blackmore’s remark can be corroborated 
in a popular impression in Fifeshife, I have little 


the old popular rhymes, which, outside of Cham- 
bers’s collection, have been quoted to me in eyi- 
dence of the notion. How the misconception arose 
perhaps one instructed in bird-lore could fally ex- 
in. I should think it due to a bit of poetic 
icence rather than an error on the part of the 
rhymer. W. B. 


Tiprets.—There has been much difference of 
opinion as to what this vestment, allowed by the 
canon to non-graduates, is like. Clearly, I think 
it is not “the scarf,” as stated by the late lamented 
Mr, G. French. In the church of Draycott, in the 
Moors, in Staffordshire, is an effigy in stone of a 
rector, 1512, habited in surplice, tippet, and stole, 
ing of this would surely settle this ques- 
tion. Will any Staffordshire reader help me by 
visiting this church and making me a rough sketch? 

Smira. 


Foix-Lore: Bourrerrty 

“ A white butterfly settles on the wild parsley 
near : it is the first I have seen this year, so I shall eat 
white bread till spring comes round again, which does 
not seem to be such an advantage as in olden days, Of 
course everybody knows that a brown butterfly means 
brown b 

I noted this in an article entitled ‘A Day Off’ at 
p. lxv in the “ Nursing Supplement” of the Hos- 
pital. I crave pardon for not knowing the date of 
the issue. Ican only say that I was reading the 
number as a new one on July 11, when I was 
pleasantly interrupted and forgot to make a memo- 
randum of the date. Sr. Swirary, 


War in Ecypr anp Ecuipses or THE Mooy, 
—In an article published in the United Service 
Magazine for June last on the battle of Waterloo 
and Wellington’s arrangements before it, Col. 
Maurice incidentally remarks that Lord Wolseley’s 
plans for night marches in the Nile campaign were 
twice upset by the occurrence of eclipses of the 
moon. It happens, however, that only one eclipse 
of the moon occurred during that campaign, which 
was on Oct. 4, 1884, the middle of which took 
in midnight. In case it should 

thought that reference is also intended to the 
Arabi campaign in Lower Egypt in 1882, which 

tically terminated with the battle of Tel-el- 
ebir in September, it may be mentioned that 
no eclipse of the moon occurred during the whole 
of that year. Both in 1882 and 1884 the Astro- 
nomer Royal had furnished, at the request of 
the War Office (as we learn from the July 
number of the Observatory), lists of the times of 
rising and setting of the moon in Egypt; and in 
1884 information was appended with regard to 
the eclipse in October, particulars of which were, 


as usual, also given in the Nautical Almanac for 
change necessary in adapting 
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tion of the number representing the longitude of 

the place. Ool. Maurice’s 

must be pure inadvertence. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mrs. Masters, THe Porress.—Boswell writes, 
towards the end of the ‘ Life of Johnson’ (vol. iv. 
p. 246, edited by Birkbeck Hill):— 

“She [Mrs. a me, she had been introduced 
to [Dr. Johnson] by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose 
volumes he revised, and, it is said, illuminated here and 
there with a ray of his own genius,” 

There is no work by Mary Masters in the Bodleian 
Library. A few weeks ago I ht her ‘ Poems 
on Several Occasions,’ in one volume, 1733. The 
date renders it in the highest degree unlikely that 
this work can have been revised by Johnson; and 
the friend whose services are acknowledged in the 
preface is probably T. Scott, who contributes some 
ms, ted at the end of the volume. Did 
Ts publish other volumes of verse; or 
was Boswell mistaken in supposing that her pro- 
revised by Johnson? OC. E. D. 


Powpers.— When were these ers 
—which, apparently, are called after Seidlitz, in 
Bohemia, where there are saline mineral works— 
first used in England? They certainly were not 
very common in country places before the middle 
of this century, although they may before 
have been known in the larger towns. I find in 
1825 an advertisement of the Cheltenham Seidlitz 
Powders, prepared only by Alder & Co., chemists 
to the Duke of Gloucester, 120, High Street, 
Cheltenham. Grorce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 

[Seidlitz gives its name to a German noble family, 
members of which have resided in England. 


J. Van Lenyep.—Can any of your readers tell 
us the titles of the English versions of the novels 
of J. Van Lennep, the Dutch novelist? We only 
know of ter, of Dekama. Translated by 
Francis Woodley. Library of Foreign Romance. 
1847.” “The Adopted Son. Translated by E. W. 
Hoskin. New York, 1847.” N. M. anp A. 


‘Tas Mayor or Wican.’— 
The Mayor of Wigan, a tale. To which is added The 
Invasion, a Fable. By Hillary Butler, Esq. London : 
rinted for Messrs, Owen, Temple Bar; Wilcox, in the 
d; Davis, in Piccadilly ; and John Child, at the 
Lamb in Paternoster Row. 1760. 8vo. 40 pp. 
T have long been ween beg the above book, the 
title of which is transcribed from Col. Fishwick’s 


Lancashire library. He there refers to a copy to 
be found in the British Museum Library; but upon 
inquiry I find there is no copy in the Museum, nor 
ever has been. In the Monthly Review for the 
year 1760 the book is thus briefly described: “ A 
dirty story, poorly told.” Can any reader give me 
any information about the work, which must be 
ba! scarce ? H. T. F. 


Tue Stone Barpces 1x St. Marrin’s IN. THE 
aND In Pappincton.—Where were these 
bridges? The one is mentioned in the first volame 
of the ‘ Middlesex County Records,’ p. 235 :— 

“Dec. 30, Elizabeth 39. True Bill that on the said 
day in Paddington, co. Midd,, on a certain bridge called 
Stonebridge, John Moore and Francis Palmer, both of 
London, Yeomen, assaulted John Apshawe, and robbed 
him of eight shillings.” 


woollen cloak. In both cases these highway 


* Critica NovazeaLanpica Fourvra.’—Can any 
of your correspondents give me information con- 
cerning the author, or authors, of a pamphlet I 
have in my possession? The title-page runs as 
follows:— 

Critica Novazealandica Futura. | A | Notable and 
me Marvellous edition | of the | Melodrame | of | 
Old Mother Hubbord, | Forseen in the Vista of Futurity 
by the | Art - doctor | 

raganus Tismegistus. in the coun 
of New Zealand | a.p. 211, | and now pra-bro' ne 
forth for the edification | of the | English er. | The 
British Anteprint | Cambridge iW P. Grant. | And 
Chapman Hall, Strand, London. | mpocoxxxvit. | 


32 pages. 
Auex. H, 


Works on Mosic.—Will some one kindly 
inform me who wrote ‘Musical Recollections of 
the Last Half-Century,’ 2 vols., Tinsley, 1872 ; 
also supply any information as to La Borde’s ‘ Essai 
sur la 4 vols., 1780, Paris, 
anonymously 


Lanzt.—Sir Robert Lane, a Northamptonshire 
landowner, was concerned in raising local levies of 
troops for defence of the border in 1750. This 
would be within Shakspere’s ken as an element of 
discord, and so serve to emphasize his remarks in 
sonnet No. 107:— 

Peace proclaims olives of endless age, 
supposed to refer to the accession of King James I. 
in 1603, as removing a constant source of war. 
assume that Sir Robert Lane is the same magnate 
who maintained a company of actors for a few years 
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connexions. Hatt, 
Row, E.C, 


‘Tax Gaevittz Memors,’—In which edition 
of the first series were the suppressions first made ? 
Oan any reader point out, by reference to the first 
edition, what these suppressions ? 


Tae Hours or tae Dar THe Gosrets.— 
‘There isa difference of opinion as to the way in 
which the hours of the day are counted in the Gospel 
of St. Jobn. Alford and others suppose that the 
Evangelist counts twelve hours in the day, accord- 
ing to the Jewish method in use at the time, 
which is found in the other Gospels. Bishop 


of Pionius it is argued that “the tenth hour” can 
hardly have been 4 P.m., because martyrdoms 
only took place in the forenoon. Can any 
jer of ‘N. & Q’ recall any evidence as to 
of counting tho Asia 
were 


C. 


‘Tax Last Stave Suir.’— Can any of your 
readers inform me when the last of a slave 


place subsequently to that date, and that the 
trade was not extinct for some years afterwards. 
M. 


could I see 
ry e or iption of the pictures belonging 
to this gallery as it was in 1802 or rege «A 

LIUS. 


Mrrens.—I have a fine three-quarter portrait 
of « Tye Beard in a dress of the Elizabethan 
period, showing a portion of a chain u 
each shoulder, Upon the left es painted. in 
letters nearly an inch in height, “ A:atis suw 83,” 
1628. The arms are painted underneath. Shield, 
red ground, saltire, brown bars, and four martlets. 
Oan any one inform 
sonta LanpER. 

122, Upper Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Mr. Huones.—According to a 
from the Gent. Mag., vol. lviii. p. 76, 


quoted 
Nichols’s 


* Literary Anecdotes’ (vol. v. p. 597), a certain 
Mr. Hoghes edited Shakespeare. Oan any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who this Hughes was? Was 
he John Hughes, the poet (1677-1720); and when 
did this edition appear ? G. F. BR. B. 


about 1800, or perhaps a e 

a humorous satirical deceribing tat 
adventares of a military subaltern in India, was 
published. The hero was named “Tom Raw.” 
An amateur draughtsman made a series of designs 
to illustrate these verses ; the designs are fifty-two 
in number, and coloured. Can a reader of 
‘N. & Q’ tell me the names of the poem, the 
author, and the draughtsman f 0. 


Burtzr Famity.’—The notice in ‘N. & Q,,’ 
7™ §. ix. 300, of my work on Batlers in America 
encourages my hope of tracing my lineage across 
the water. It Mr. Mark N. Bullen, of Bar- 
nard Castle, to write me particulars regarding a 
British family of Butlers which may prove to be 
connected with my own. My earliest American 
ancestor was Stephen, whose first appearance was 
in Boston about 1635. He was then a boy, and 
his mother, the widow Butler, had been long mar- 
ried to Benjamin Ward, a shipwright. Now the 
name Stephen was rare. Of over thirty thousand 
Oxfordians between the years 1571 and 1622 only 
eighty-six were named Stephen, Stephen Butler 
is a name I have never discovered in any English 
pedigree, though I have sought it often and long, 
One of that name has, however, been made known 
to me by Mr. Bullen. This Stephen, son of 
George Batler, of Fen Drayton, and of Tewin, oo, 
Hertse—so named after his mother’s father—was 
born after 1577, d. 1639 in Belturbet, Ireland. 
A younger brother, or some other kinsman, may 
have been father of my Stephen. Any genealogist 
who can confirm or confute my conjecture will do 
me a great favour. James D. Butuer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


*A Woman’s Qvestion.’—A poem with the 
above title is generally attributed to Mrs. E. B. 
Browning. The poem begins :— 

Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 

Ever made by the Hand above? 
Did Mrs. Browning write the poem? If so, in 
what edition of her writings can it be found? If 
not, who was the author? J. Ross. 

West Dulwich. 


Sympotism.—Peter Vischer’s great work, the 
shrine of S. Sebald, at Nuremberg, is supported by 
colossal snails. What is their significance? On 
the back of the eagle lectern in the cathedral at 
Aix la there is a displayed bat, which 
confronts reader, Has any authoritative 
explanation of its introduction ever been given! 


One may please oneself with fancies ; but I should 


SHB i 


| 
tk 
th 
ca 
estoott and others suppose that he used the v 
modern method of counting twelve hours to noon, . 
lyearp and Pionius are quoted as showing that 
thin method of counting the wes in in 
Asia Minor, where John is supposed to have te 
written the The inference drawn from 
publicly executed ? J. A. | 
engaged in the T'ransatlantic slave trade took 
place? There is an article in a recent Scribner 
called ‘The Last Slave Ship,’ which describes the 
successful landing of a cargo of negroes in Cuba in 
1859. Now I am sure that several _ took ' 
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. Mildenhall Rectory, Marlborough. 
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like to know what the artists themselves intended 
to set forth. Sr. Swirsry. 


Somersetsarre Awriquarian Socretizs.—I 
should be much obliged to any one who would 
kindly give me the names and headquarters of any 
antiquarian or archzxological societies existing 
in Somersetshire, other than the Somersetshire 
Archxological and Natural History Society. I 
believ: 

ANTAB, 


i 0 country, which does not appear in 

the‘ New Dictionary.’ It denotes the young plants, 

called elsewhere “ quick,” of which thorn hedges are 

made. Can any of your a ite deri- 
ion ? Soames. 


Tut Porr Bavrra.—Who was the poet Bautra 

in the following quotation ?— 

Ring's food no and I do, as = 
i said to t urging 

Mio os the dhoner-table.” 

Where can I find the whole story ? K. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
Forgiveness may be en with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be with the 
But think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 
Will e’er eject old hatreds from the heart, 


setting sun 


A 
Should leave a track of glory in the sky. “o 


Replies, 


WORDSWORTH’S ‘ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY.’ 


(7 8. vii. 168, 278, 357, 416 ; viii. 89, 369 ; 
ix. 297.) 


Mr. Ewrno’s note at the last reference reminds 
me that some short time after the appearance of 
note at 7” §. viii. 369, I wrote another upon 
subject which has never appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Turning to my desk, I now find it there among a 
number of miscellaneous papers, It is to the effect 
that being, shortly before, in conversation with 
Canon Overton, he referred to this verse of Words- 
worth’s for the purpose of assuring me that in his 
judgment there could be no question but that 
My interpretation is the correct one. He added, 
88 @ reason for saying this, that having recently 
had the privilege of reading a great number of 
Wordsworth’s unpublished letters (and especially 
some written at a time when the poet was tem- 


ay debarred from fellowship with his beloved 
) he had been much struck by the tone of the 


many references to mountain contained in 
them. I have Canon Overton’s authority for sa: 
ing here that in these letters the note sounded 
the verse we have been discussing is constantly 
recurring. It is the restfuloess of the hills that 
Wordsworth most longed for, They were to him 
places of retirement and silence, and of that passive 
receptivity, as in sleep, of the healing and i 
influences of nature to which he owed so m 
both as a man and asa poet. So strongly did he 
feel this tranquilliziog influence of the scenery he 
most loved, that even in the recollection of it he 
was sometimes “laid asleep in body, and became 
a living soul,” and there could be to him no 
violence in such a figure as that of this verse. 


think that Canon Overton’s testimony will be 
welcomed by all sympathetic students of the 
greatest English ope of the century, and I am 
unwilling that such an inquiry as this should end 
in a savour of red herring. C. O. B. 


I have not hitherto taken any part in this dis- 
cussion, nor given apy opinion as to the meaning 
of the phrase “the fields of sleep,” for the excellent 
reason that, as I have never understood it, I had 
no opinion to give—that is, until quite recently. 
Now I have an opinion. May I first ask Mr. 
C. A. Warp to pardon me if I venture to differ 
from his view (7“ S. viii. 370) that “many words 
should not be spent upon the theme; it is not 
worth it”? As the ‘ Intimations of Immortality’ 
is one of the finest | our 
bering the glorious lyrical poetry of Spenser, A 
Shelley, Keats, and others, I dare not call it the 
very finest—I thiok it is hardly possible to spend too 
many words in order to come to a right under- 
standing of every line, so long as the discussion is 
not extended to an interminable length. Without 
farther preface,—I was lately reading Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Voyage of Maeldune,’ as to the origin of 
which I inquired recently in ‘N. & Q. (7% S. ix. 
308), and on coming to the words, “ quiet fields of 
eternal sleep” in stanza vii., my thoughts naturally 
reverted to the discussion that has been going on 
in ‘N. & Q. with to Wordsworth’s “‘ fields 
of sleep,” and it almost instantly fell on me, like a 
flash of light—a cloud of darkness possibly some of 
your correspondents will say, and it is not for me 
to deny that they may be right—that Wordsworth 
means the Elysian fields of mythology. Here we 
must go back tothe great father of poetry. Words- 
worth is speaking of the balmy winds of mid- 
sweet May morning”—which, if 

ey are not always as balmy as we could wish, do 
not, at all events, “ blow us through and through,” 
like Perdita’s “blasts of January.” In the 


| Ido not write for the sake of convincing Ma. :" 
Ewne or any one else who considers Wordsworth & 
capable of writing nonsense, or of allowing it to ' 
Naufragium rerum est mulier malefida marito. : 
R. G. Marspen. 
| 
the 
B. 
og 
o, in 
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the in do- | Lite many other beautiful things, this 


ob viderds, ob’ dp yemdv rodds, odre ror’ 
ouBpos, 

GAN’ aici Zepiipow Avyd rveiovros dyjras 

’Oxeavds avinow avOpurrovs. 

“No snow is there, nor yet t storm, nor any 

rain; but alway ocean sendeth forth the breeze of 

the shrill West* to blow cool on men” (Butcher 

and Lang's 

It is trae that Homer’s Elysium is not the abode 
of the dead in exactly the same sense that it is in 
Virgil (‘ Aen.,’ vi. 638, et seq.), but Virgil’s descrip- 

is Elysium was most probably suggested ly by 
Homer's lines above quoted, partly also, no doubt, 
by ‘ Od vi. 42-46, 

Milton, in a lovely passage near the end of 
*Comus,’ although he is actually describing the 
wing,” and ef iris “a nching vith 

»” and of Iris “drenching wi 

Elysian dew beds of hyacinth and roses,” on which 

onis is laid “in slumber soft.” My reason for 
italicizing these ——_ will be obvious. Is it 
not possible that Wordsworth had both the above, 
or some kindred more or less consciously 
in his mind; and that by “ the winds coming to him 
from the fields of sleep,” he meant that the wind 
on that particular May morning was so mild and 
balmy that it might be said to have come from the 


Elysian fields, being fields of sleep, because 
they are inhabited by the dead, of whom it is one 
of the commonest of metaphors to say that they 


“sleep”? 

Whether this interpretation be right or wrong, 
it will, I hope, be allowed that it is not unworthy 
of Wordsworth’s grand ode. May I ask lovers of 
Wordsworth, especially A. J. M. and Mr. T. J. 
Ewrne, what they think of my in tation 7 

In the note signed W. B. (7 8. viii. 370)— 
who I am to see writes from San Francisco, 
/— ing another proof of the length of 


uotation from the ‘ Faery Queene.’ In the second 
line, for “ rolls” read rock, and in the sixth line, 
for “eyes” read cries. Jonataan Bovcuter. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


P.S.—I have submitted the above to a literary 
friend in whose j ent I have much confidence, 
and who replies as follows :— 

“As to ‘fields of sleep’; I must confess that no 
question had ever arisen in my mind about this beautiful 

hrase, Surely it is,as you suggest, an allusion to the 
ysian fields, to the utter stillness and rest in the place 
of departed spirits, where there is no room fi for 
grief or lamentation. To me the phrase bears also a 
secondary significance; the first breath of dawn—the 
early morning wind—comes to the poet from the fields 


* Buckley, reading wyeiovrac, translates it “the 
gently blowing breezes of the west wind,” 


of “ west winds | Quak 


by i 
& Q’s’ bands—there are two errors in his| in s 


can be felt and is apprehensible, but it does not it of 
strict interpretation; but I 
correct one.” 


AKER MARRIAGE 8. ix. 208, 273, 417). 
special favouritism in the English marriage-law for 

members of this sect. By the Act 4 Geo, IV., 
¢. 76, 8. 23, Jews and Quakers were permitted to 


according to their own usages. This, as 
Mr. Serjeant 8 puts it, was an “ intolerable 
harshness upon that numerous and important class 
of English subjects who, not being either Quakers 
or of the Jewish manner of belief, yet dissent” 
from the Church. Consequently the Marriage 
Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 85, regulated Noncon- 
formist nuptials ; but subsequent statutes have 
continued the ind shown to Jews and 
ers, whose “ building ” is allowed to be “ out 
of the district,” see 3 & 4 Vict.,c. 72, s. 5; and 
19 & 20 Vict., c. 119, s. 13; also 23 & % 
Vict., c. 18 ; 10. 

Epwarp H. RSHALL, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Lower Wincuenpoy, Bucks (7™ §. ix. 407). 
—<According to ‘The Manual of Monumental 
Brasses,’ by the Rev. Herbert Haines, Oxford, 
1861, ii., p. 29, Lower or Nether Winchendon 
Church contains the following brasses: “I. A man 
in armour [John Hamperotis, or —— 1, 
¢. 1420, Lipscomb, vol. i. p. 533. IL. John Bar- 
ton, alias Bayle, and w. Margaret, 1487. Ibid.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Scorrish University Szats (6" S. xi. 169, 
250 ; 7" S. vii. 63).—Since I replied in Mareb, 
1885, to a query on this subject two new seals 
have been introduced. 

1885. Edinburgh. A shield bearing the Uni- 
versity arms (as at 6" S. xi. 250) within a quatre- 
foil the foils ornamented with thistles. Inscription 
in sa ing circle, SIGILLUM COMMUNE UNI- 
VERSITATIS ACADEMICA EDINBURGENSIS. Diameter, 
2 in. 

1890, Aberdeen. A shield bearing the Uni- 
versity arms (as at 7" S. vii. 63) on a richly 
di d within an octofoil : thistles 
in the spandrils. In the uppermost foil the date 
of foundation, mxptv. On a ribbon beneath the 
shield the University motto, INITIVM SAPIENTIAE 
TIMOR DOMINI. Inscription in surrounding circle, 
SIGILLVM COMMVNE VNIVERSITATIS ABERDONENSIS. 
Diameter, 44 in. An piece of work, 
executed by Moring, Hi olborn, 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen, 


Srove §. ix. 348, 416).—Sack 
a stove as your three correspondents describe 


am sure you have given the 


SS" | 


{ 
| 
q 
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is in common use in France under the name of 
chauffrette, and in Italy under that of scaldino 
(“the little warmer” being the exact English 
equivalent of each word). In the former case it is 
generally a box of perforated iron in a perforated 
wooden case. Any one who has tra at all 
must have seen them in the hands or under the 
feet of the concierges, or of the old women who sit 
at the doors of churches, or those who supply 
candles, &c. The scaldino 
ware cross-handle basket, generally just big enough 
for the hands to clasp round, though often 

till it graduates into a brasero. A little hot wood 
ashes to fill these is a thing as often begged for as 
bread or broken meat. They form a more effectual 
mode of obtaining warmth than might be imagined; 
the wood ashes retain their heat many hours, and 
it is easily revived by waving them in the air or fan- 
ning them with a common feather fan. The smali 
extent of their radiatory power is compensated by 
the great convenience of being able to hold them 
close to any part of the person. On the other 
hand, cases occasionally occur of women burned to 
death from having fanned up the embers of the 
sealdino too recently before putting it under their 
petticoats or in their beds; but when the embers 
are not glowing this is commonly done with entire 
safety, and supplies pleasanter warmth than a fire, 
at inappreciable cost. R. H. Bosx. 


Referring to this subject, a Belgian friend makes 
this note, which I vend to ‘N. & Q’:— 


“L’usage de cette machine est encore aujourd’hui bien 
du en Hollande et méme dans le nord de |'Italie. 
est surtout en usage parmi les gens de campagne qui 
par des froids intenses quittent leurs villages vers trois A 
quatre heures du matin pour aller aux villes avoisinantee 
vendre leurs produits. On voit les femmes, jeunes et 
, assises dans leur charrettes (tiré par des chevaux, 
des mulets, ou des chiens), chacune avec x chau fferettes 
(Flamand stove), une qu'elle tient sur ses genoux pour se 
chauffer les mains et l'autre dessous ses jupons. Telle- 
ment ces gens ont l’habitude d’employer ces chaufferettes 
qvarrivées un certain Age elles ont l’intérieur des 
cuisses fumé comme des harengs, ou bien culotté comme 
un amateur désirerais sa pipe |” 


Cuas, 
_ I believe they were a Dutch invention, a sort of 
iron footstool drawn in under their clothes by 
ladies to keep their lower limbs warm. They were 
taid to be unwholesome, and, I think, soon went 
out of fashion. 


's edition (1812), ted by C. Whitting- 
* Poetical Work footstool, net 
footstep, in the line from ‘Trivia’ which was quoted 


by Mr. Boucuier. J. F. Mansereu. 
Cf. Pope’s line— 
Fruits of dull heat, and Sooterkins of wit. 


* Dunciad,’ i, 126. 


And see the ion given of the italicized word 
in Ogilvie’s F. W. D. 


I am obliged to your correspondents for their 
replies to my inquiry. “Footstool” makes the pas- 
sage quite clear. Mr. H. A. Evans’s suggestion 
that “footstep” is a misprint is undoubtedly right. 
The edition of Gay’s ‘Poems’ from which I quoted 
is C. Cooke’s pretty little edition in two volumes,. 
1804. I have corrected the error in my copy. 
JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 


“Pro Orta” x. 47).—At Darham 

Abbey, in the Common House, 
“ dyd the Master thereof keepe his 0 Sapientia, ones in 
the yeare, viz, betwixt Martinmes and Christinmes, a 
sollemne banquett that the Prior and Covent dyd use at 
that tyme of the yere onely, when ther banquett was of 
figs and reysinges, aile and caikes, and therof no super- 
fiwitie or excease, but a scholasticall and moderat con- 
amonges themselves.”—' Rites’ (Surt, ed.), 
p. 75, 

The custom was not confined to Durbam, and 
at Ely the olla may have been to hold the ale, or 
possibly the word may stand for the contents of 
the olla, spiced ale, or whatever it wed 5 been. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Without the context it is not very safe to hazard a 
conjecture; but does not this phrase mean “for the 
offertory”? At any rate, olla elemosin’ is under- 
stood to be an almsdish. See ‘ Liber Quot. Cont. 
Gard.,’ in other words, the ‘ Wardrobe Accounts of 
Edward I.,’ 1787, pp. 332, 368. Olla in the sense 
of “a kind of vase,” appears in the last edition (by 
Favre, 1886) of Ducange. Gero. Neitsoy. 


Penny Famity (7 S. ix. 468).—The royal 
descent of the Pennys is through the marriage of 
Stephen Penny, tailor, of St. James’s, Westminster, 
with Sarah, the youngest daughter of Catherine, wife 
of Isaac Peter illie, and the youngest daughter 
and coheir of her mother, Lucy Knyvett (second 
daughter and coheir of John Knyvett), by her 
second husband, John Field, of Reading, car- 
penter. Stephen Penny had three sons, Wm. 
John, an upholsterer ; Stephen James, sexton of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square ; and Thomas, shoe 
maker, at Brompton; all of royal descent from 
Thomas of Woodstock through their mother. 
Stephen James Penny left one surviving son, 
James Penny, who was an —— to a saddler 
when Mr. Long wrote his book of ‘ Royal Descents,’ 
whence these particulars are taken. 

B. Frorence Scarier. 


TRANSLATIONS OF Quintus oR CaLa- 
BER (7™ §, ix. 327, 378).—Some portions of this 
poet were translated into English verse by the late 
Alexander Dyce, Oxford, 1821, 12mo. The whole 
was translated into Italian ottava rima by Paolo 
Tarenghi, Vilna, 1807, 8vo.; second edition, Roma, 
1809, 8vo. (this is rather a paraphrase than a ver- 
sion). Again by Teresa Bendettini Landucci, Mo- 
dena, 1815, 4to. (this is more elegant than faithful). 
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By Cav. Luigi Rossi, Milano, 1819, 18mo. (a faith- 
version). By Ab. Eustachio Fiocchi in ottava 
rima, Pavia, 1823, 8vo. (an easy and elegant ver- 
sion). By Bernardino Baldi da Urbino, who died 
in 1617, and whose translation was edited by L. 
Ciardetti, Fiorenze, 1828, 4to. Some short 
from book iii. were translated into German “ 
Scheffler in 1787 in Wiedeburgi Humanistisches 
Magazin, p. 322, sqq. There have also been Latin 
versions of the whole poem, and of selections from 
it. There is alsoa French version by R. Tourlet, 
Paris, 1800, 

Tarenghi in 1806 published his translation of 
the third and fourth books, describing the death 
of Achilles and the es at his funeral, in allu- 
sion to the death funeral of Lord Nelson. 

W. E. Bocxtey. 

Engelmann’s ‘ ary. makes no allusion 
to any English version of Quintus Sm ; but 
translation into German by Platz (otuttgast) is 
mentioned as having been published in 1858, 

Avex, Leeper. 
Melbourne. 


The replies cannot be taken to contain the whole 


of the case. The Englishman may see parts of they 


Quintus Smyrneus in ‘Select Translations from 
the Greek of Q. Smyrnzus,’ by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, Oxford, 1821, 12mo. Just a caution about 
the name. He is only called Calaber from the dis- 
covering of his works in Calabria. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


THE Satamanper ix. 365). 
—The editor of the Philosophical Transactions 
(1716) considered it worth while to insert a para- 
graph which relates how a salamander, being cast 
*‘into the Fire, the Animal thereupon swell’d presently: 
and then Vomited store of thick Slimy Matter, which 
did put out the neighbouring Coals, to which the Saila- 
mander retired immediately, Putting them out again in 

same manner, as soon as they Rekindled; and by 
this means saving himself from the force of the Fire 
for the space of 2 Hours; That afterwards it lived 9 
Months,” &e. (vol. ii. p. 816). 
There is a good deal of information concerning the 
salamander to be found in ‘A Natural History of 
Serpents’ (1742), by Charles Owen, D.D., who 
states that 


“ the common Report is that the Salamander is able to 
live in the Fire, which is a vulgar Error; The Hiero- 
slyphiek Historian observes, that upon Trial made it was 
° — quenching it, that it consum’d immediately ” 
Our author concludes that 

“upon the whole, the Salamander being of a mucous, 
slimy, and cold body, will, like Ice, soon extinguish a 
(not ta but will be as soon consum’d bya great Fire” 

p. 94). 
Mr. Owen has also something to say about “ Sala- 
asbestos. 


mander’s Wool” = 
J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


Bares: Harrop (7 S. ix. 508).—Joah Bates 
was born at Halifax, Yorkshire, March 19, 1740-1, 
and is described in the obituary notice in Gent, 
Mag., 1799, vol. lxix. part i., p. 532, as of Johy 
Street, King’s Road (Gray’s Inn Lane). He maz. 
ried Sarah Ha on Dec, 14, 1780; she died at 
Foley Place, St. lebone, Dec. 11, 1811. See 
further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii. pp. 397, 399, 

Danie. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Srerripce or (7™ §, ix. 167),— 
= Ridge near a stream called Ster, Stir, ¢.9., Stour, 
R. 8. 


Vincenzo (7™ ix. 128).—As no one 


gentleman in M 
seeing my note, sent me a copy of the ‘ Bassyill- 
iana,’ with annotations brief, but to the point, to 
answer it myself. Perhaps I had better do so, for 
the sake of other readers who feel an interest in 
Monti’s poetry. As no one has attem to ex- 
plain the passages which puzzled me, I conclude 
are equally obscure to others. By the “ Ipo- 
crito d’ Ipri” the poet means Cornelius Jansen, 
Bishop of Ypres (0b. 1638), and by his 
‘‘schivi settator tristi” the Jansenists generally, 
(At the date of the ‘ Bassvilliana,’ 1793 or 1794, 
Monti was an ardent Royalist.) “ Borgofontana” is 
explained in a note as “ una Certosa nel bosco di 
Villers-Coterets, distante 16 o 17 leghe da Parigi. 
Ivi nel 1621 si adunarono quelli poi furono 
chiamati Giansenisti, e vi fermarono, dicesi, la loro 
dottrina.” The title of the little book above men- 
tioned is ‘ La Bassvilliana et La Mascheroniana di 
Vincenzo Monti, annotate da Zanobi Bicchierai’: 
Firenze, 1885, una lira. Jonataan 


Harineton’s SHAKSPEARE Quartos §. 

ix. 382).—However interesting Dr. Furnivatt's 

uotations may prove, they seem inconclusive on 
main points. 

It seems to me that before the ghost of ‘ Lingua’ 
can be laid to its final rest we must dispose further 
of the two Brewers. The initials T. B. are ap- 
pended to the prose ‘ Merry Devil’ of 1608, and 
the revival of Tomkins opens up the initials J. T., 
appended to ‘Grim the Collier of Croydon,’ circa 
1599. 

I think it over hasty to ascribe ‘Lingua’ to 
Thomas Tomkiss on the ground that he also wrote 
‘ Albumazar,’ this last attribution being still un- 
asa Tomkiss—we have no proof that he was 

omkins—was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, unquestionably mixed up with the enter- 
tainment there given to King James in 1614/15. 
The college authorities apparently sent to Coventry 
for a play, and Tomkiss received 20/. (as agent oF 


principal?) for furbishing it up for the 


i 
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It was partly modernized, perhaps translated ; but 
Tomkiss may have been merely the local patron of 
some other writer, and the money paid to him 

ibly handed over to some other party. Tom- 
Fins intervention in the matter was, however, 
fally acknowledged, and if he kept his own counsel 
he could retain all the credit. 

The Dering MSS. of 1614, O.S., call ‘ Albu- 
mazar’ “English by Mr. Tomkis”; Chamberlain 

“of Trinity College action and invention”; 
but these parties knew not that it was then an old 
play, certainly written before 1603. How can we 
reconcile this “local invention” with the purchase 
at Coventry? So with ‘Lingua.’ Sir J. Haring- 
ton cites mere gossip ; he shows no connexion with 
author, printer, or publisher that can constitute 
him an authority. Apart from any hunt after 
J. T., it seems to me that the authorship of these 
two pieces is still as completely unknown as the 
authorship of ‘ Pilgri to Parnassus’ of 1597- 
1601. 

As to T. B., I propose to question Chetwood’s 
evidence. The ‘Merry Devil’ deals with stealing 
venison. The play has been ascribed to Shakspere, 
and may be the origin of the mythical poaching 
exploits at Charlecote. The prose version is signed 
T. B., and reprinted in 1657 as by T. Brewer, 
Gent.; while in 1655 the ‘Lovesick King’ is by 
Ant. Brewer, Gent. ‘The Country Girl,’ a play, 
dated 1647, bears the initials T. B., used by 
Thomas Brewer in ‘The Weeping Lady,’ poems of 
1625; but no play has been traced to the fall 
name of T' Brewer. 

We may withdraw Anthony from any participa- 
tion in the ‘ Merry Devil,’ play and tract ; but is 
it possible that the T. B. of 1608 should in 1656 
produce the account of a Lord Mayor’s show, 

London’s Triumph’? This literary career seems 
to need confirmation. 

As to Chetwood, I fear he romanced on occasion; 
80 I now ask, can the alleged old poem ‘Steps to 
Parnassus’ be produced? I write without pre- 
jndice ; but though many compilers quote or refer 
to it, no one gives the date or author's name. 

A. Hatt. 


Mayor: Masor ix. 506).—Mr. Pea- 
cock should add an earlier and more illustrious 
“major” for mayor, is not Magna 

rta itself signed, among other lords, by the t 
*Msjor de Landon” 

WARD H. RSHALL, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Day’s Worx or Lanp (7* S. ix. 489).—By Sir 
Roger Twysden’s MSS. (1597-1692), “ Four perches 
make a day-worke ; ten days works make a roode 
or quarter.” In ‘The Interpreter, by Dr. John 
Cowell, Professor of Jurisprudence and Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, published in 1605— 
which, by the way, was burnt by order of the 


House of Commons, on account of its containing 
unconstitutional doctrines relative to the king’s 
prerogative—we have, “ Day were of land, as much 
arable ground as could be ploughed up in one day’s 
work, or one journey, as the farmers still call it.” 
Again, in Norden’s.‘Surveiors Dialogue,’ issued 
in 1610 

“You must know, that there goe 160 perches to one 
acre, 80 perches to halfe an acre, 40 perches to one roode, 
which is } of an acre, ten dares worke to a roode, four 
perches to a daies worke, 16 foote and a halfe to a 


In the ‘Craven Glossary,’ by Carr, a day work 
is described as three roods of land. 


Home CoLteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


C. asks for an explanation of entercommon. 
There is the following in Blount’s ‘Law Diction- 
ary,’ 1691 :— 

“TIntercommoning is where the commons of two 

manors lie contiguous, and the inhabitants of both have, 
time out of mind, depastured their cattle promiscuously 
in each of them,” 
Jacob’s ‘Law Dictionary,’ 1762, has the same, 
s.v. “ Intercommoning,” with the reference ‘ Termes 
de Ley,’ 411, + I suppose is meant ‘ Terms 
of the Law,’ Lond,, 1567, originally by W. Ras- 
tell, also by R. Tottel in the same year. 

The explanation of “day’s work” is as follows :— 

“Daywere of land. As much arable land as could be 
plonghed up in one days work ; or one Journey, as the 

armers still call it, ence any young artificer who 
assists a master workman in daily labour is called a 
journeyman, ‘Confirmavi abbati et conventui de 
tres acras et sexdecim daywere de terra arabili’ (Car- 
tular. Rading MS., f. 90).”—Jacob, s.v. “ Daywere, 

Ep. MarsHatu. 

When the fields lie in ridge and furrow, as in so 


many northern counties, the ridges between the 
farrows are locally called “stetches,” or “lands.” 


A “land” normally contains either one or two 


roods, being a furlong (i.¢, a furrow long) in 
length, and either one rod or two rods in breadth. 
In old documents these “lands” are called terra, 
each messuage having attached to it a certain 
number of lands, interspersed with lands attached 
to other messuages, in the common fields, of which 
there were usually three in each townsbip. A 
“land” corresponds to the German zelga (sulca). 
A day’s work of land is a “journey,” or acre (the 
German morgen, or morning’s work), and would 
comprise the ploughing of two or four “ lands,” 
according to their breadth. By Yorkshire cus- 
tom nine “lands” or “small lands” constitute 
one “great land,” or half an oxgang by the great 
hundred in a three-field a 
saac TAYLOR. 


It may be of some use to O. to know that the 
French have the phrase “ journée de terre,” mean- 
ing the space of land which can be ploughed in a 
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day. A“ day's work of and” may, therefore, have 
the same meaning in the deed ere referred to. 
As for an “enterrcommon townfield,” does it not 
mean a field common to two or more towns ? 


[ Other replies are acknowledged. ] 


AncuoLocy or §, x. 3).— 
The claims of this word to an archaic spelling can- 
not be taken into consideration without we 
the jealousy of other words containing a vowel- 
sound derived from the Greek ai. Among them 
is one descriptive of a hospital intended, at all 
events 0’ y, to put ten straight. In the 
few dictionaries into which it has effected an en- 


trance it is spelt either orthopedic or, with a 
rent acknowl of its ray throug 


French medium, orthopedic. directories it 

notices The promi- 
nence given in the newspaper and directory notices 


to the cure of clab-foot might might entitle it to be spelt 
orthopodic. It would be satisfactory if the spell- 
ing of this word were ascertained while it is yet 


young 
The inconvenience caused by the similarity of 
the diphthongs @ and @ in MB on italics is de- 
serving of separate consideration. The inconveni- 
ence impressed itself on me when, living abroad, I 
aaas a te copy to press, to be set u by | A 
printers who. with Englisb, 
derived no hint from the context of even other 
letters, It was necessary not only to mind one’s 
p's and qs, and a, 00 
frain from a long double s (which was sure to be- 
— & p), but to write the @ in ordinary print 
hyd its appearing as the 
ny one examining the two diphthon 

me whew in italics at the above reference wi pos 

ow difficult it is to discriminate between them. 

KILLicREw. 


As the alphabet we use is the Latin, and not the 
Greek, we conveniently follow the conventional 
Latin representations of Greek sounds. We can- 
not stop at the proposed 
must also, to be consistent, iss the ch in 
archeo and use a Greek chi, and write arzai- 
ologet. e should also have to write Aineias for 
Eneas, Aisxulos for Aischylus, and many similar 
unpleasant pleasantries. But even then we should 
M4 have attained co » 23 we should be 


without signs for omega theta, even if we 
used h for the long ¢ and an inverted comma for h. 


in the morning and be afterwards forgotten o 
neglected, it will occasionally forbode “death op 
news of death” by continuing to burn till late in 


is ren when “li” 
cinder dro 


the beholder can conceive the dat 
shape of a coffin—no difficult matter, I find, for 
those who believe in this superstition. 

On one occasion, bg ype in Norwich, I 
forgot to extinguish tin my bedroom before 
leaving it. Iwas told by the lady of the house 
that it was a sure == eath for either a mem- 
ber of my family or of hers. She was very much dis. 
turbed in mind, for at that time her only son was 
lying seriously "ill. I am glad to add that he re- 
covered, in spite of my carelessness. 

8. 


In this neighbourhood I have frequently heard 
it said that if a corpse does not stiffen withins 
reasonable time it is © sign of another death in the 
family, and know of one case where the supersti- 
tion chanced—I say ‘‘ chanced ” advisedly—to be 
verified. W. W. Davizs. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, near Belfast. 


This folk-lore contribution, which is confirmed 
by the testimony of your esteemed correspondent 

A. J. M., 6" S. ix. 137, may serve also as a note 
for the localization of folk-lore. Folk-lorists have 
of late years been much occupied with tracing the 
universality of m Tooal, — and sayings formerly 
supposed to be | he fact of a fire remaining 
alight from over-night can only be sufficiently rare 
to make it serve for a portent in countries where 
coal is burnt. A wood fire will as often remain 
alight all night as not ; in fact, a bit of log buried 
under hot ashes, accidentally or otherwise, will in- 
fallibly be found red hot in the morning. The 
same may be said of another portent mentioned by 
the same correspondent and others, 6" S. x. 87, 
158, where the fact of a tree presenting at the same 
time blossom and fruit conveys the warning of 

—_ death. This could not, at all events, 
ho rom “ Das Land wo die Oranien bliiben.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Commissariat (7® §. ix. 508).—The ‘ Milita 
Dictionary,’ which was published in the Bri 
Military Journal of July, 1799, gives the informa- 
tion that a 
“ commi is a civil officer, though appet- 
taining to It [sic] is of various denomi- 
nations, as Commissary General of the Musters, who 
takes account of the strength of every regiment, and 


* | sees the horses be well mounted, and complete in num- 


ber. Commissary General of Stores, an officer 

to the artillery, having the charge of all the stores, of 
which a is ——— le to the office of ordnance. Com- 
pe MY meral of Provisions, who has the c of 
ing the army in the field with all sorts of pro- 


| 


2me 
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' visi 
bul 
the evening, instead of dying out for want of fuel, = 
Paris, 
| 
i 
together and boldly revert to its Greek —- 
Isaac Tartor. 
Siew or Deatn ix. 466).—A belief 
| somewhat similar to that mentioned by L. L. K. is 
- found in Lincolnshire. There if a fire be lighted 


CEE 


“Tt is put up for sale in a similar way to eau e 
Cologne, and 
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jsions, forage, &c., by contract, In time of war their 

oh is Use] unlimited, and their emoluments very 

considerable. ey are besides allowed pay as a staff 

officer, with bat, baggage, and forage money, and have 
clerks and store-keepers under them ”’ (vol, i. p, 404). 
J. F. 

Liverpool. 

The Army List of 1782 makes no mention of 
any Commissariat ; apparently there was none. In 
1828 a list of officers of Commissariat appears in 
the Army List. But in those days they held no 
military rank whatever. Afterwards relative rank 
was ted them, and honorary rank in 1885. 
The Commissariat is now called the Army Service 
Corps, and is regarded as a combatant branch of 
the service. MILEs. 


Honcary Water (7" x. 4)—A curious 
reference to ‘‘ Hungary water” appears on the last 
page (8) of a rare pamphlet :— 

The Happy Sinner : or the Penitent Malefactor, being 
the Prayers and Last Words of one Richard Cromwell 
= Time a Souldier and Chyrurgion in the Late D. of 

onmouth’s Army (and since of their Present Majesties) 
who was Executed at Leichfield [sic] for Murder on the 
3rd day of July, 1691, &c., and further with his Legacy 
to his County of Choice, Physical and Chirurgical Re- 
ceipts, viz. [seven are specified], and Lastly, Directions 
to make Two several Waters for the Eyes, with the Last 
of which he Cured a Boy in Leichfield [sic] that bad 
been Blind Three Years, &c. Licensed and Entered 
according to Order. London: Printed for R. Cavell at 
the Peacock in St. Pauls Church Yard, and are to be 
Sold by Mich. Johnson, Bookseller in Leichfield, 1691. 
The full details of the “receipts” are given, and 
are very curious, but too long to be copied. The 

thin quarto closes with this :— 

“ Advertisement, All these Ingredients mention’d, 
are to be had at the Joan’. except the Queen of 
Hungaries Water, which is sold by Mich. Johnson, Book- 
eeller in Leich field.” 


Este. 


Not only rosemary but Hungary water itself was 
formerly officinal—or I would rather say official— 
under the name of Aqua Regine Hungaria. The oil 
of rosemary, indeed, is still official, and enters into 
several pharmacopceial preparations. It is a valu- 
able stimulant and rubefacient. The spirit of rose- 
mary of the present British pharmacopcia does not 
differ materially from the Hungary water of the old 
dispensations, which, by the way, ought not to be 
branded as merely “an elegant stimulant (with an 
mMnocent name) for great ladies.” We might say 
the same of eau de Cologne, if all tales are true. 

was a favourite remedy with all classes, 
and rosemary tea (a purely aqueous infusion) is 
still made and drunk to some extent by country 


housewives. ©. B. 
Piesse (‘ Art of Perfumery,’ p. 121) says of this 
ion :— 


queens of Hungary, who is reported to have derived 
great benefit from a bath containing it, at the age of 
seventy-five years, There is no doubt that cle 
and orators, while speaking for any time, would derive 
benefit from perfuming their handkerchiefs with 
ungary water, as the rosemary it contains excites the 
mind to vigorous action, sufficient of the stimulant bei 
inhaled by occasionally wiping the face with the hand- 
kerchief wetted with these waters. Shakspeare, giving 
us the key [“ rosemary, that’s for remembrance” ], we 
can understand how it is that such perfumes con 
rosemary are universally said to be ‘ so refreshing !’”’ 
Piesse supplies the following prescription, noting 
that continental rosemary yields quite a different 
smelling otto from that grown in Eng 
“Grape spirit (60 over proof), 1 gallon ; otto of Hun- 
otto of lemon peel, 1 oz, ; otto of 
(melissa), 1 oz. ; otto of mint, drachm, esprit de 
rose, 1 pint; extract of fleur d’orange, 1 pint,’ 
Sr. 


Forest Gate (7" §. x. 68).—I perfectly re- 
member the old five-barred gate leading to Wan- 
stead Flats, from which the suburb of Forest Gate 
takes its name. Not more than thirty years ago 
the surroundings were perfectly rural, however 
improbable it may seem to-day. Approaching the 

from the south (or from the railway station), 
on the left hand the lane was bordered by a row of 
labourers’ cottages, with a pump in front of them, 
the houses dating from the beginning of this cen- 
tury. At the end of this row of cottages, which 
have now been built out and turned into sho 
stood the gate-house, projecting into the road, 
the gate itself spanned the road to a post on the 
other side. Opposite to these cottages was the 
park of West Ham House, with a fine row of elms 
overhanging the lane. The mansion is still stand- 
ing, but is quite small and 
sho On ing t e gate, on the right 
small. brick and a smaller wooden 
one (now, or quite recently, standing), and, adjoin- 
ing them, the old “ ~— and Child” inn, which 
was approached by a double row of stone steps. 
This old inn is now transformed into a modern 
tavern. Beyond that again was a mansion, stand- 
ing in its own grounds, at the corner of Chestnut 
Avenue, and another large house where the lane 
merged into the Flats, On the left hand, after 
passing through the gate, were fields, bordered 
a hedge and elms opposite the inn, and at the f 
of the road, opposite Chestnut Avenue, were the 
fine grounds, splendidly timbered, of a very large 
mansion, running on that side as far as the Flats. 
A local tradesman has adopted an old woodcut 
giving a fair representation of the gate itself for 
his trade mark, and I now enclose you two copies 
of the same in case Mr, Treve.yaw should care 
to have them. 
Martin A, Home, Major. 
[If Mr, send a stamped and addressed 


is said to take its name from one of 


envelope, we will fi him the repregentations in 
question. ] 
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Tar Reat Sears or rae (7" 8. x. 
47).—The doctrine of the sphericity of the globe 
in antiquity is also called the doctrine of the four 
worlds of the school of Pergamus in Asia Minor. 
An account of it will be found in my ‘ Khita and 
Kbita-Pernvian Epoch’ (1877), p. 68, and in the 
‘Legend of Atlantis’ (Longmans, 1886), p. 7. 
One of the most carious circumstances is the in- 
dication that in prehistoric times there was know- 
ledge of North and South America and Austral- 

ia. The proofs of intercourse as shown by me 


asia, 
are illustrated by the evidences of language (‘ At- 


lantis,’ p.11). This doctrine of the four worlds or 


would imply that the mystery 

in one world alone, and not in the other three. 

ce in the Middle Ages it was kept in abey- 

ance; but it was known to Columbus, and there is 

good ground for thinking that it was this heretical 

which was the chief basis of his convictions 

as to the existence of a new world. Perbaps with 

the approach of the fourth centary of his great dis- 
covery this subject may attract more attention. 

Hype 


Dr. Vincent’s ‘Dereyce or Postic Epuca- 
tion’ (7" 8. x. 28).—This pamphlet was written 
by William Vincent when head master of West- 
minster School. The first and second editions 
were published in 1802 (London, 8vo.), and the 
third in 1802 (London, 8vo.). The full title of the 
third edition is as follows:— 

A Defence of Public Education, addressed to the Most 

Reverend the Lord Bishop of Meath, by William Vincent, 
D.D., in anewer to a Charge »nnexed to his Lordship’s 
Discourse preached at St. Paul's, on the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Charity Children, and published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
There is a of the first and of the third edition 
in the British Museum. At the end of his pamph- 
let Dr. Vincent gives a short account of the re- 
ligious instruction in Westminster School. Curi- 
ously enough, there is no mention of this pamphlet 
in Mr. Phillimore’s account of Dean Vincent 
(‘Alamni Westmon.,’ 1852, pp. 367-369). The 
history of the origin of this controversy on the 
neglect of religion in public education will be 
found in Nichols’s ‘ Lit. Anecdotes’ (1815), vol. ix. 
pp. 129, 130, G. F. R. B. 

JeRRY-BUILDER (7™ ix. 507).—A correspon- 
dent who wrote from Liverpool to Truth some 
years ago regarding the origin of the word jerry as 
applied to bad builders said :— 

“The origin of the term was the name of two brothers 
who resided in Liverpool, and who built many of those 
rapidly-constructed, ill-built, and showy houses which 


form so a portion of this , which are inhabited 
chiefly lower miidle Dy The of the 
firm, * Jerry Brothers, Builders and Contractors,” cansed 
the name to become generic for such builders and their 
work ; first in this city, from whence the term spread.” 
This seems to be a very satisfactory account of the 
origin of the term, only, unfortunately, I have not, 
80 far, been able to come across any trace of such 4 
firm as “ Jerry Brothers” in Liverpool. 

J. F. Mansznen, 
Liverpool. 


Berston Castix (7" §, ix. 407; x. 14).—Seven 
generations of the family of Beeston of Beeston are 
to be foand in the ‘ Visitation of Cheshire,’ 1580 


, | (Harl. Soe.). 


Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire’ gives an account of the 
siege of Beeston Castle during the Civil Wars, and 
the hardships of the i 
B. Frorence Scarrerr, 

ayp Warren Hastines §. ix. 
328, 414; x. 58).—The passage which Mr. Hops 
quotes about Barwell must not be acce as 
impartial or just until an estimate of the 
of Sir Philp Francis has been taken into con- 
sideration. Meanie does not exaggerate in say- 
ing that 
“the friends of Sir Philip Francis must acknow 
that his estimate of himself was extravagantly 
that his temper was irritable, that his deportment was 
often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of in- 
tense bitterness and long duration.” —‘ Warren Hastings,’ 
p. 27 of Longman’s “ Ship Edition.” 
The passage quoted by your correspondent some- 
what bears out Macaulay’s views. Lativs. 


Sirver Box (7* §. ix. 328; x. 16).—While on 
on a visit lately to a friend in the country, he 
showed me a beantifal snuff or pouncet-box in his 
possession, which had been given to him 
years ago as a memento of a deceased friend. Itis 
of tortoiseshell, the shape oval, and the edges of 
both box and lid bound with a thin band of silver. 
On the under surface of the box is a portrait of 
Charles I., crowned, worked in silver filagree. The 
lid is covered with silver filagree ornament, and in 
the centre is a kind of fanereal vase supported by 
two birds. The history of the box, as given to my 
host, was that it was one of twelve manufactured by 
order of Charles II. after the Restoration, to be 
given away in memory of his deceased father. 

Ealing. 


Girt pRonouncep Gouri (7" §. ix. 472; 
x. 24)—Poets, like other people, may have 
occasional gleams of common sense ; and it is by 
po means fair to charge them with unciDg 
girl as gurl, merely because the word girl is but 
slightly furnished with accurate rhymes. ‘ 

Leaving out of count the Scottish word tirl, 


there are, I think, only six words that can fairly be 


| 
| uarters of the globe — 7 the time of 
1 Golambas, when it erased to be a theory, and 
being a recognized fact form. | 
“a One peculiarity in its career is that it passed into 
the domain of theology, and became an incriminated 
doctrine, more particularly because its acceptance | 
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used to rhyme with girl: they are curl, churl, 
rl, earl, whirl, and twirl. But all these are 
singularly a) The appropriateness of curl is, or 
was till lately, quite manifest ; churl is obvious by 
way of contrast ; pearl is a natural compliment to 
the sex ; earl (if the girl bas money) is really most 
jiate; while as to whirl and twirl, it would 
be superfluous to point out their happy signi- 
ficance 


The favourite poet Anon., in those well-known 
verses of his, has managed to include all the six 
thymes to girl except curl, which he probably 
omitted because curls were out of fashion, even in 
his time. Some readers may like to be reminded 
of the stanza, which is as follows :— 

I am, said be, no lowborn chur! ; 
I am a bold and belted earl, 
Intent to win and wear that pearl 
Which is thy beart : 
Ah, give me then, bewitching girl ! 
But one more e mystic twirl 
Of thy fair form, one rapturous whirl, 
Before we part ! 
A. J. M. 


(7" §. x. 8).—John Chaworth, 
second Viscount Chaworth, of Armagh, &c., died 
about 1645 (Visit. of Notts, 1662, Heralds’ College 
MS., 0. 34), vide ‘Complete Peerage,’ by G. E.C., 
1889, vol. ii. p. 215. Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Lapove-1n- Vain Court (7™ S. vi. 268, 356).— 
In Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ edited by John 
Strype, 1720, the following account is given of 
Iabour-in-Vain Yard, viz.: “A large place, having 
at the upper end, on the north side, a good hand- 
some court with private houses, the southern part 
being taken up with stablings, where it hath a 
passage into Lambeth Hill.” Worruine. 


Gzorce Hicxes, Nowsoror, Bisnor (7" x. 
68).—In his will, dated Nov. 23, 1713, Dr. Hickes 
speaks of “ my Dear Wife Frances.” She had died 
between the date of the will and that of the codicil, 
Jaly 18, 1715. The will was proved in P.C.C., 
Deo, 20,1715. See Carll’s‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Reverend Dr. Hickes,’ Lond., 1716, 
8vo. The testator was buried Dec. 13, 1715, in the 
west end of St. Margaret’s churchyard, West- 
minster. Danizt 

84, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

Chalmers’s ‘Biographical Dictionary’ says of 
Hickes, “In Sept., 1679, he married,” the lady 
not being specified 


Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Gray's ’ S. ix. 468 ; x. 18).—There 
was evidently some mistake on the part of Warton 
in regard to the allusion in the ‘Elegy.’ His, not 
the poet’s, is undoubtedly the bookish observation. 
His statement is, to a certainty, not only inaccurate 


but absurd. Agriculture in England last century 
is not likely to have been so different from what it 
is to-day as to bave had labour stopped at noon. 
The whole scene presented by the poet in his 
opening stanza, clearly that of a rural landscape in 
early autumn, is in every feature correct, natural, 
and harmonious. W. B. 


Macavtay’s Srre (7" S. ix. 8, 73, 171, 237, 
473).—The “bitter lines of Voltaire” mentioned 
at the last reference, commencing “J’ai vu,” which 
procured him lodgment in the Bastille, were not 
written by Voltaire. They were written by A. L. 
le Brun, author of the words of a long-forgotten 
opera, and other hack-work of that day. See 
Parton’s ‘ Life of Voltaire’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.), p. 99, edition 1881. 

Cuarites W. Mac Corp. 

Bridgeport, Conn,, U.S. 


Tae Duxepom or Crarence (7™ S. x. 1, 42, 
62).—I am deeply obliged to several correspondents 
for their addenda et corrigenda. The whole series 
illustrates the great value of ‘N. & Q.’ as a medium 
for ascertaining accuracy of knowledge. I am now 
writing away from home and from books, and can- 
not verify every correction, In reference, however, 
to the valuable note of Mr. Wr iz, permit me to 
say that all historians agree that Aquitaine was not 
English in 1412. It was erected into a principality 
for Edward the Black Prince in 1362, but was 
annexed to France, with the exception of Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, in 1370. It was not reconquered 
till 1418, when the title of “ Duke of Aquitaine” 
was assumed by Henry V. J. Masxet, 


Cuurca or Scortayp, Campvers S. x. 69). 
—In a book full of interest for Scottish folk, 
entitled ‘The History of the Scottish Oburch, 
Rotterdam,’ by Rev. Will. Steven, M.A., Edinb., 
1833 (which finds mention in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott’), D. F. C. will find, at pp. 288-294, an 
account of the congregation formerly existing at 
Campvere. It was broken up on the establishment 
by the French of the Batavian Republic in 1795, 
and all the privileges of the old factory of Scottish 
merchants were abolished in 1799. Until 1797 
the congregation continued to be represented in the 
General Assembly, but after that date no deputy 
appeared, although Mr. Steven writes that at the 
time of the publication of his book “it still 
remains on the roll of the House, and is called 
over like other places entitled to send deputies.” 
W. D. Macray. 


Earty Ace or Marricutation aT CamMBrIDGE 
(7™ §. ix. 388, 516).—The practice of matriculating 
at a very early age, in the eighteenth century, does 
not seem to have been confined to Eoglish univer- 
sities, Jamieson, who wrote the ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary,’ entered Glasgow University at the pre- 
mature age of nine. There had been two pre- 
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’ no wonder that Dr. Jamieson afterwards “‘ gently 
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stages. He was first, for a year, under the 
junior master in the Glasgow Grammar but 
was withdrawn, as the junoir master was of that 
old-fashioned type of instructor that rejoiced in boon 
companions, and favoured pupils who (unlike Jamie- 
son) were able to give him substantial “ Oandlemas 
offerings.” After two years under a private teacher, 
Jamieson was deemed ready to enter the university, 
joining, says his biographer, “the first ‘ Humanity,’ 
or Latin class when only nine years old.” There is 


his regret that his excellent father should 
have so hurried on his education.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Jeremy Bentham’s appears to have been the 
earliest case of matriculation at Oxford. Born 
Feb. 15, 1748, he matriculated June 26, 1760, 
under the age of twelve and a half. 

J. M. 


*Enoiann’s Parnassus,’ py R. A. (7S. ix. 486). 
— Besides that of Robert Allot, the name of Robert 
Armin has been suggested as the full form of this 
R. A., and it is so far a better su ion in that, 
ysically speaking, he could have been the editor. 
the other hand, there is not a single ghost of 
fact, either in his known history or in his writings, 
beyond the sameness of the initials, to associate 
him with this book. Nay, more, there is nothing 
known which in any way connects him with that 
small poet E. Guilpin. But a Robert Allot, 
father, uncle, or other ancestral relative, as may be 
evpposed, of the publisher, was joint author with 
Guilpin of a sonnet before Markham’s ‘ Devereux,’ 
1597. This vague and otherwise unknown an- 
— can, therefore, with a good, 
probability, supposed to be, as I sai 
the R. A. of the ‘ Parnassus’ title- 
Br. NicHoxsoy. 
I do not admit that in early days “ publishers 
naturally chose the latest day they could” for 
at Stationers’ may be the 
modern usage ; on contrary, I say “sharp” 
was then the word. Rin 
Dr. Nicnotson does not a to have con- 
sidered the claims of Robert Allot, M.D., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Linacre Professor of 
Physic. A. Hatt. 


Tue Sropy or Dante ww (7* v. 
85, 252, 431, 497; vi. 57).—Hereis another direct 
reference to Dante in the “ Waverley Novels” in 
addition to that which I pointed out (p. 431) in 
“Rob Roy.’ See ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. 
xxviii., a few lines from the beginning. 

JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Watrote anp (7" §. ix. 89, 139, 


it. I fancy it is in the ‘ Essays,’ but in a hurried 
search I cannot put my hand on it. He used on 
returning home to throw off his official robes with 
“Lie there, my good Lord Treasurer,” leaving 
cares aside till he resumed them all again with to- 
morrow’s business. Fuller, as he tells it, has 
to spoil the bloom of Bacon’s neat narra- 
tion. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Marco Sapzver (7" ix. 348, 435).— Augidius 
or Gillis Sadeler seems to have been most talented 
of this large family, being termed “the phosnix of 
vers,” 

have a ‘Virgin and Child’ inscribed “ Albertus 
Durer Almanus Inventor, S. E. M‘* Sculptor 
Aigid: Sadeler, Sculpsit.” My impression is un- 
equal, being faint in some parts, very dark in 
others. If the plate was worn, it has been 
“touched” afterwards. Where is the original; 
and was it at first produced as a painting, a wood- 
block, or an etching ? A. Hatt. 


Gotpsmitn’s ‘ TRAVELLER’ (7" 8. ix. 364, 437). 
—In Todd’s ‘ Johnson’ no example is given of the 
relative that having the first person as an ante- 
cedent. Here is a verse from Shakspeare in which 
the first person is an antecedent to that :— 


But I that am not shaped Lh 
E. 


Great Ornmes Heap (7* §, ix. 507; x. 57).— 
In classing the name of the city of Worms among 
the Teutonic “worm” names, your co dent 
C. ©. B. has overlooked the fact that Borbeto- 

the oldest form of the name, which we 

find in Ptolemy, is decisively Celtic. The last 
rtion of the word means a “plain,” while the 
first portion is believed to denote “defence” or 
“ fortification.” 


Cuurca or Sta. Mania vet Pororo, Rome 
(7™ §. ix. 366).—This church is noticed in the 
‘Life of Father Thomas Burke, O.P.,’ chap. viil., 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., a 

TALIA, 


Spurs (7" S. x. 9, 75).—Let me advise your 
readers who take an interest in this subject to pay 
a visit to Westminster Abbey and inspect the 
tomb—said to be one of the finest in the church— 
of the gallant general Sir Francis Vere, who died 
in 1609, in the chapel of St. John the Evangelist. 
The spurs cannot, indeed, gingle or jingle, but 
they are finely carved on the heels of the four 
knights in armour who su the canopy on their 
shoulders, on which lies oon = Francis, 
having amongst it a pair of spurs. excellen 
—~ of this monument faces all visitors on their 
entrance to the South Kensi 


Isaac TaYLor. 


n Museum. Itis 


439).—Fuller is not the authority for this. It is 
derived 


Bacon tells it, and Fuller no 


said that the idea of it was from the monu- 
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ment of Engelbert of Nassau in the cathedral 
church of Breda, in Holland. 

Probably gingling or jingling, and clinking or 
clanking have the same meaning. In a poem by 
the present Bishop of Derry, recited at Lord 
Derby’s installation in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford in 1853, is the following illustrative stanza: 

Time pass’d—my groves were full of warlike stirs ; 

The student's heart merry spears, 

keeping measure ec 

Of Rupert’s Gull.” 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

that the rowelled spur has been in vogue 
ever since the eleventh century, is it unreasonable 
to su that in 1599 the military dandy of the 
day already discovered what is now well 
known to every trooper in Her Majesty’s service, 
I mean the deadly effect of a loosened rowel? 
But, unless my memory deceives me, I have seen 
Mexican spurs with enormous silver rowels, fitted 
with bars such as Dr. Nicnotson describes. But 
the rowel from dropping out, gh Tam boun 

ould also 


to admit that it w increase the jingle. 
GUALTERULUS. 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Ada Murimuth Continuatio Chronicarum. Robertus 
de Avesbury de Gestis Mirabilibus Regis Edwardi 
Tertii. Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, lis 
Series. (Longmans & Co. ' 

Tr has often been remarked that when the great monastic 

chroniclers left off writing twilight settles on our history. 

It is true that the national records to be found in Rimer’s 

* Foedera,’ and yet remaining unprinted, in part supply 

this gap. They do not do so entirely, however, and when 

they furnish us with full information as to a treaty ora 
ration for war we miss all the interesting and life- 
touches which render the monastic chroniclers such 
delightful reading to those who are not deterred by the 
language in which they are written. The notion yet 
exists that the Latin of the Middle Ages, because it 
differs from that of Tacitus, is therefore us, So 
silly a superstition must die of itself, and is not worth 


combating. 

The second of the little chronicles in this volume is 
very interesting. It is almost solely a military history, 
and as such most valuable, — we cannot help wish- 
ing mag Bebent of Avesbury taken more interest in 

airs. 

“ My country, ¢ or wrong,” is an immoral maxim 
which is attri at to America. Wherever it comes 
from, it is a harmful proposition, which Englishmen 
who never heard the saying in its proverbial form have 
acted on for ages. Many people yet have a notion that 
in the long and cruel wars with France which were 
waged in Pian t times England was almost always 
in the right. No statement can well be more contra: 
to fact. e ambition of our English kings was we 
seconded by the nobles and the common people. No 
one class is to be blamed for these long-continued 
horrors, The wars of the last century have been cruel 
enough, but the atrocities of English, French, and Ger- 
man of late years have been as nothing to what took 
place in France when England was reaping what men 


call glory. The chronicler yore: well aware of this, 
and gives a striking picture, far too long to quote here, 
of the crimes of our countrymen. Southey gives it at 
length in his notes to the first book of his ‘Joan of Arc.’ 
We find little of this in Robert of Avesbury’s ; but 
his is an accurate chronicle, which must be of the greatest 
use to any one who shall undertake the task of writing 
a really good history of the great Anglo-French wars, 
Our readers must judge for themselves as to motives ; 
but it is a curious fact worth mentioning that the Pope 
wrote a long letter and otherwise exerted himself to 
hinder Edward III. proceeding with his ambitious de- 
signs, We need not say that this intervention came to 
nothing. The secular power of the Popes had declined 
much from the almost absolute tion as arbiters in 
European politics which they had held when Hildebrand 
and Innocent III, occupied the throne of the fisherman. 

Robert of Avesbury does not confine himself entirely 
to fighting. We have a highly condensed account of 
that terrible scourge the Black Death. He speaks of it 
as “pestilentia, que in terra per Saracenos occu 
primitus incohavit.” This is in a measure, but not fully 
true. That it reached Christendom from Moslem lands 
is certain; but there is good ground for believing that 
it came from the furthest East. Those to whom the 
to of Asia are not a sealed book would do a service 
if they would give us an English version of what the 
Orientals have to tell of the most terrible pestilence 
which ever attacked the human race. 


Ban Chap-Books and Nursery Toy-Book Literature, 
By Edwin Pearson. (Reader.) 
Unper a title long enough to stand beside that of Nares’s 
‘ Life of Burleigh,’ Mr. Reader has issued, in a limited 
edition, a large series of the chap-book and nursery-book 
illustrations which remained in vogue till near the middle 
of the century. Very unequal in merit are these, ex- 
tending from the most rudely executed wood-blocks of 
rimitive times to the works of Bewick and Cruikshank, 
They are, however, of equal interest. Mr. Pearson has 
not confined himself to the productions of the Banbury 
Press, but has dealt with other presses at York, New- 
castle, Bath, and elsewhere. The first series of cuts he 
gives are those by John Bewick, executed for the ‘ Sur- 
| Adventures of Philip Quaril.’ All but inex- 
ustible is, however, the matter, including various sets 
of illustrations to sop’s ‘ Fables,’ ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,’ ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ ‘ Blue Beard,’ &. These 
are carefully reproduced. ‘Banbury Chap-Books’ is 
both entertaining and valuable. It will commend the 
volume to book-lovers to say that it is likely in time to 
become as scarce as are the books and leaflets which it 
reproduces, 


In his ‘Armenia and the Armenian People,’ con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly, Mr. E. B. Lanin continues 
the indictment of Russia which bas led Mr. Swinburne 
to a = in the same magazine the fierce diatribe he 
calls ‘Russia: an Ode.’ Mr. Austin Dobson writes 

leasantly and genially on ‘ Hogarth’s Tour,’ depicting 
or us the MS. as it exists to-day in the Print Room of 
the British Museum. Dr. Dillon gives a curious pic- 
ture of ‘ Mickiewicz, the National Poet of Poland,’ 
‘ Ethics and Politics’ is the title of a thoughtful paper 
by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
returns to the charge against actor. gers, and breaks 
another lance against Mr. Irving and Mr. Tree.—To the 
Nineteenth Century “ Adalet” contributes, under the 
title of ‘A Voice from a Harem,’ some curious informa- 
tion as to the changed views now prevailing in Turkey 
concerning women. Mr. H. G, Hewlett writes at msoe 
length concerning ‘Charles I. as a Picture Collector.’ 
‘On the Rim of the Desert,’ by E. N. Buxton, isa record 
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of shooting “big game.” Dr. Ewart has some remark- 
able observations conce:ning hypnotism and its effects. 
His paper is entitled * The Soe of sation,’ Mr. 
Romanes writes on ‘Primitive Natural 
Mew on ‘ The Hebrew Heil,’ and Mrs. Frances 

on ‘ Domestic Service.'—The Century contains very many 
noteworthy and admirably ill articles. Such are 


rtant organ of the book trade. A portrait of My 
oseph Zaehnedorf is the first in -eatablished 
“ Portrait Gallery.” 

PRACTICAL ex has convinced us that the 
authors’ pad of Messrs. Field & Tuer is an ides! 
paper for literary purposes. Acting on a suggestion of 


‘The Treasuresof the Yosemite,’ ‘ The Perils and R 
of Whaling,’ ‘An Artist’s Letters Jopen, Pro- 
veng! Pi'grimage,’ part ii., with its pictures o vigno n 
and Wideneere, *The Women of the French Salons,’ and 
* A Yankee in Andersonville.’ Mr. Jefferson's ‘Reminis- 
cences’ deal with John Brougham, Browning, and 
Fecbter. Mr. Stillman writes on ‘Sandro Botticelli,’ 
some of whose works in the Florentine galleries are 
reproduced,—‘ Scott's Heroines’ recommences in Mac- 
milan's a task begun and suspended some years ago. 
Alice Bridgenorth is the heroine with whom the writer 
principally concerns himself, Mr. Goldwin Smith writes 
on ‘The Two Mr. Pitts.’ There is also a paper on 
* Piranesi.'—Temp/e Bar bas papers on ‘Dryden's Prose 
Works,’ on ‘ Wattexau,’ on ‘ Rivarol,’ and on ‘ Wilkie 
Collins.’— Af urray's deals with ‘ Heligoland in 1890,’ and 
gives from the of Mile. Biaze de Bury a disquisition 
upon ‘ Pierre .—In the Gentieman’s Mr. Walford 
writes on ‘Old Q.,’ as the Duke of Queensberry was 
irreverently called, and Mr. W. J. Lewrence on ‘ Irish 
Character in English Dramatic Literature.’ ‘ Among 
Rooks’ and ‘ In Ceylon’ are readable.—The first part of 
an account of ‘The Empire in Mexico’ begins in Bel- 

ia.—Prof. Mex Miiller writes in the New Review ‘A 

ture in Defence of Lectures,’—In the Lnglish Jllus- 
trated appears a fully illustrated account of ‘ Heligoland.’ 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace continues his account 
* Overland from india.’ ‘An August Ramble down the 
Upper Thames’ ie pleasi —Mr. Walter Herries Pollock 
writes in m's on ‘ Théophile Gautier.’ —‘ Summer 
in Normandy‘ snd ‘ The Sea and Seaside’ appear in the 
Cornhill.— Newbery House, the Sun, and All the Year 
Round bave the customary variety of contents. 


Wirs Part L\ X XIX. of the Encyclopadic Dictionary’ 
“ Urceola "’ to “ Villenage,”’ the monthly publications of 
Mesers. Cassell & Co. lead off. The illustrations, which 
are & feature of the book, are in this part principally 
applied to subjects connected with natural history, as 
Valerixn,” “Vampire Bat” &c.—Part 
LV. of the /Uustrated Shakespeare, with an extra sheet, 
completes ‘ Othello’ and gives two acts of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ The illustrations to the latter play are 
spirited.—Old and New London, Part XXXV., lingers 
near Westminster, giving views of the coronation of 
George 1V. and that of Anne Boleyn, St. Stephen’s 
Cloisters, Guy Fawkes’s cellar, the execution of the 
conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot, and St. Mar- 
garet's Church. A third volume is completed.—Nau- 
mann’s History of Music, Part XXIX., bas a 
chapter on ‘ Mozart’ and one on ‘Music in England 
after the Death of Purcell.’ The illustrations include 
portraits of Beetboven and Mozart and the Mozart 
monument at Salsburg.— Picturesque Australasia, Part 
XXIL., bas capital views of Perth and the Swan river, 
and some etriking representations of a bush fire.—Part 
XL. of Dr. Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible ia occupied 
with the country north and south of Hebron, and has 
views of Solomon’s Pools, Dhaheriyeb, and other spots,— 
Woman's World bas a portrait of Mrs. Kendal, 


Tux Bookbinder, now issued by Raithby, Lawrence & 
Co,, reproduces many curious and interesting bindings, 
ancient and modern, and has a pleasant variety of 
general contents, With it is incorporated the Book- 
maker, the combined works constitute an 


Punch, and with a view to assist the travelling writer 
the publishers have now issued a wooden pad-bolder, by 
aid of which writing oe accomplished comfo 

in a carriage or in any p in which full facilities are 
not to be It is a simple and very usefal in- 
vention. 

of ote in, as usual, 
many books of high interest and Aswan a collee- 
tion of Arctic voyages; Ormerod’s‘ Cheshire’; Vindelin 
de ‘Divina Commedia’ (1477); ‘L'Art de Vérifier 
les * large paper, &c. James Westell of Oxford 
Street issues an interesting catalogue, the first for very 
| years. The catalogues of Jarvis & Son and Picker. 
ing & Chatto contain always some scarce books. Arthar 
Reader of Orange Street issues two. 

Reeves & Turner of Fleet Street catalogue a 
collection of books. Wm. Ridler of Booksellers’ nee 
John Salkeld of Clapbam Road, W. V. Daniel of Mor- 
timer Street, Albert Jackson of Great Portland Street, 
Tregaskis, Stibbs, Wm. Hutt, and Spencer (all of New 
Oxford Street), Garratt & Co. of Southampton Row 
Rimell & Co, of Oxford Street, Buchavan of Great 
Queen Street, Dobell of Charing Cross Road, Spencer 
of Holloway Road, Alfred Cooper of Kensington, Jas. 
Aston, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Bailey Bros. of Newington 
Butts, Palmer of Richmond, and Avery of Greek Street, 
catalogue miscellaneous works, including, of course, many 
that are scarce and valuable. 

TURNING to country booksellers, the catalogue of Kerr 
& Richardson. of Glasgow is, as usual, full of curious 
works; that of Geo. P. Johnston of Edinburgh includes 
& collection of works on mathematics,&c. Birmingham, 
always an intellectual centre, sends the catalogues of 
James Wilson of Bull Street, Alfred Thistlewood of Broad 
Street, William Downing of the Chaucer’s Head, New 
Street, and Charles Lowe of New Street. From Bristol 
comes the catalogue of Wm, George's Sons, from Exeter 
that of James G. Commin, from Leamington that of 
Thomas Simmons, and from Portsmouth that of W. H. 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the fotiowing notices : 
all must be written the name and 
address of the seoder, not ily for ion, but 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature on the — and such address as he wishes to 
appear. rrespondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication fon 
¥, M, G. 8. B, (“ Wayzgoose ”).—See 6% 8. 

v. 80, 
Jxo, Huauss (“ Microbes ”).—This is a dissyllable. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 

no exception, 


im- | to this rule we can make 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHILIY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 10d. 

Awe BAILWAE GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, a 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s. 1d. , 


ANNUVUALIY: 
NEW AND REVISED BDITFIONS, 4BNT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
_anenaws POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. 
In — 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of P rt, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for le in addition to 
‘asspo taining obtaining Visas, 1s, each, 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6¢.; Lettering Name on same, 


‘ 
Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, &.C, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR AUGUST CONTAINS 


A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


An ENGLISH MONASTERY. 
CONCERNING BROTHERS. 


YACHTING in STILL WATERS. Second 
Series. In Four Parts. 


GERMAN IMPERIAL CEREMONIES. 
LUMBERING in CANADA. 


ONE NIGHT in the BUSH. A Complete 
Story. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. A Serial Story. 


ON the EMBANKMENT. 
The PLAINT of the PARSON, 
SLIPS of the PEN. 


An ATTRACTIVE YOUNG PERSON. 
Complete Story. 


ABOUT HOPS. 
PHASES of COURAGE. 
MEAD and SACK. 
SHAM SOVEREIGNS. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER, 


CONSISTING OF A COMPLETE STORY 


By MAY ANGELA DICKENS, 


LONDON: 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Nors.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henny WaLxkeER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Printed b: FRANOIS, Atheveum Took’ 
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